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recognizes several motives that contribute to social life
by making one individual interested in other individ-
uals, but he recognizes none that would make group
activity interesting. Society appears in his pages as an
authority controlling the individual, but not as an
activity attractive to the individual. Possibly his fail-
ure to notice the rather obvious fact that group action,
either in a small or in a large way, is positively interest-
ing and attractive, results from his general conviction
that all human motives grow out of the list of instincts
which he has given. An instinct he defines as having a
definite stimulus and a definite reaction, and also a
definite emotional state; and where he cannot find
these three, he is undisposed to admit the presence of a
native tendency capable of furnishing the driving force
to action. What he here overlooks is the fact of native
capacities, or rather, the fact that each native capac-
ity is at the same time a drive towards the sort of
activity in question. The native capacity for mathe-
matics is, at the same time, an interest in things math-
ematical, and in dealing with such things. This is
clearly true in individuals gifted with a great capacity
for mathematics. Gauss, so immersed in his original
mathematical work that his attention could not be got
away by hunger, or bodily fatigue, or the solicitations
of his friends, was certainly not driven at such times by
an economic motive, or a sex motive, or a self-regarding
tendency; but by nothing else in the world than his
interest in what he was doing. The musical composer,
though sometimes needing the spur of economic need
to get him started, is carried along, once he gets into
the swing of the thing, by the musical interest, and not